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to meet his difficulty. His letters and the stanza
addressed to Mrs. Boinvillel show the profound
depression under which he laboured in April and
May. His pathetic poem to Harriet, written in
May, expresses only too plainly what he suffered
from her alienation, and also his keen conscious-
ness of the moral dangers that threatened him
from the loosening of old ties, if left to himself
unsupported by sympathy at home. But such
feeling as Harriet had was at this time quite
blunted. She had treated his unsettled de-
pression and gloomy abstraction as coldness and
sullen discontent, and met them with careless
unconcern. Always a puppet in the hands of
some one stronger than herself, she was en-
couraged by her elder sister, "the ever-present
Eliza/' the object of Shelley's abhorrence, to meet
any want of attention on his part by this attitude
of indifference; presumably on the assumption
that men do not care for what they can have
cheaply, and that the best way for a wife to keep
a husband's affection is to show herself inde-
pendent of it. Good-humoured and shallow,
easy-going and fond of amusement, she probably

1 Thy dewy looks sink in my breast;
Thy gentle words stir poison there;
Thou hast disturbed the only rest
That was the portion of despair !
Subdued to Duty's hard control,
I could have borne my wayward lot:
The chains that bind this ruined soul
Had cankered then, but crushed it not.